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Blows They Couldn't Feel 


Summer camp is a good place to go 
to. For instance, it was at a camp that I 
heard Elder A. M. Ragsdale tell this re- 
markable story. 

Two girls whom he knew in Panay, 
Philippines, lived alone with their father, 
for their mother had died. Father was al- 
ways busy trying to make a living and was 
often tired and cross. 

One day an Adventist minister began 
holding meetings in the town where they 
lived, and without telling their father, the 
girls attended. They enjoyed the meetings 
so much that one day they told the preacher 
they would like to be baptized. 

The minister was pleased, but when the 
girls got home and told their father, he 
flew into a fit of temper. “If that man bap- 
tizes you, I’l! kill him,” he said. 
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The girls told the minister, and he said, 
“We'll have the baptism early Sabbath 
morning, before your father is up.” 

So the girls went early to the river next 
Sabbath, and were baptized. 

The father got up at the usual time and 
discovered the girls were missing. He sus- 
pected at once what had happened, and in 
a towering rage set out to find them, deter- 
mined to prevent their baptism. But as he 
came near the river he saw that the girls 
were wet, and realized he was too late. He 
swung around and hurried home for his 
bolo. “Ill show that heretic I mean busi- 
ness,” he muttered. 

He entered the house, reached for the 
bolo in the usual place—but it wasn’t there. 
“Bother it all,” he snapped, hunting around. 
But the bolo was gone. 

“Then I’ll get a stick and beat the girls,” 
he snarled, and going outside selected a 
heavy piece of bamboo about the size of 
a baseball bat. “That'll teach them,” he 
roared. 

The girls were about half way home 
when the father found them, this time with 
the minister following behind. “You get 
on home,” he shouted at the girls, and 
brought the stick down with a vicious blow 
across their shoulders. He repeated this 
again and again, all the way home. 

The minister looked on in sorrow. What 
should he do? He would love to intercede, 
but he knew if he interfered, the father 
would only be more brutal when the girls 
reached home. 

Next morning the minister and his wife 
went to visit the girls, bringing ointments 
and bandages to treat their wounds. 

But when they offered to help, the girls 
said they didn’t need anything. 

“Aren’t your backs cut and bruised?” 
the minister said, amazed. 

“Oh, no,” they said. 

“Would you let me look?” said the min- 
ister’s wife. The girls let her examine them. 
There wasn’t a bruise or a cut anywhere! 

God had protected them, because they 
were willing to risk all for Him. Now read 
what He will do for the righteous in the 
time of trouble, in Early Writings, pages 
284, 285. 


Your friend, 


- a Were 
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A WHIPPING 


By V. E. ROBINSON 


T WAS a clear, crisp Sabbath morning in 

Ruanda. The first beams of the sun were 
beginning to light up the hilltops, and the 
shadows were disappearing from the val- 
leys. The chief's clerk steadily climbed to 
the top of a hill and sent out his rolling call: 

“Yeye, Kanyarwanda Weee? Muze ku 
mutware gukora.” Several times he repeated 
it. The people must come and work on the 
roads. Every year each male African was re- 
quired to put in two weeks as his part in 
keeping the roads in repair. It lay in the 
power of the chiefs to decide when the 
two weeks should be. 

The day so much dreaded by our Advent- 


The two faithful Adventists lay down on the ground 
and waited for the whip to fall—but it never came! 


ist Christians in that area had come. A new 
chief had recently been installed. Already, 
in little ways he had shown that he did not 
like Acventists. Already some of them had 
visited him and shown him their cards 
showing they were baptized members of the 


To page 16 
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God shows His power 


in a heathen village. 





The Protected Garden 


By IVA MAY HANSON 








LEARN SOME AFRICAN WORDS 


In this story many of the words are African. Look them up here and see what they mean. 


eae an African tribe living along the eastern shore of Lake Vic- 


CS a eee a girl born at night 
shambe -.................._. a garden 
Pen ae Ste 
toria 
“fae ee corn 
Odhiambo -_............... a boy born in the evening 
Ochiesg ...____..__..._. a boy born at noon 
Okoth __...._- Sa boy born when it is raining 
baraza __..... _....... a council meeting 
Ooko __...............__..... a boy born outside the village 
Opiyo a 


boy who is the first-born of twins 








gt was breaking on the shore of Lake 
Victoria, where the Luo tribesmen live. 
“Oh!” said Atieno, “I must be up quickly 
and about my work. I have slept too late.” 
She arose from her papyrus mat, unlatched 
the door, and stepped onto the grass, which 
was still wet with dew. 

Immediately her sharp eye caught a quick 
movement in the shamba, and her bare feet 
raced over the ground as she tried to save 
the mahindi, sweet potatoes, millet, and 
beans upon which she had spent so much 
back-breaking labor. But the keen-scented 
buck and wild pigs that had been eating 
there fled silently before her into the forest. 

A frown creased her forehead as she saw 


the damage those greedy creatures had 
wrought. Only bare stalks were left on the 
mahindi. With a heavy heart she returned 
to her little cottage, all the while calling 
shrilly to her husband. 

“Odhiambo, the animals have been in our 
shamba again. They have eaten the mahindi. 
What shall we do when the rainy season is 
past and the grass turns brown? What shall 
we say to our hungry children when they 
cry for food?” 

Odhiambo thought long on the matter, 
then walked over to his neighbor, Ochieng. 

“Ochieng,” he said, “the spirits are surely 
angry with us. They have sent the wild ani- 
mals to eat our crops. What can we do to 
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make peace with them and save our gardens?” 

“It is true, Odhiambo,” he replied. “Every 
night the pigs come into our gardens. My 
mahindi has been eaten and my ground nuts 
{peanuts} are entirely rooted out. Some- 
thing must be done quickly or we shall all 
starve. Let us ask our Chief Okoth to call a 
baraza to consider the matter.” 

So together Odhiambo and Ochieng went 
to Chief Okoth. Soon all the men in the vil- 
lage were sitting under the council tree, and 
there was much discussion. Finally the chief 
rose to speak. 

“My people, listen to my voice. I have 
truth for you. We must go to the witch doc- 
tor with a present. Maybe he can help us.” 

When they explained their problem to 
the witch doctor, he said, “I will command 
the spirits to send the animals away. But 
this is a very great matter, and the spirits 


will do nothing until all the people of this 
village have brought presents for sacrifice.” 

Chief Okoth commanded that the witch 
doctor’s orders be carried out, and soon the 
message was carried to every village family. 
Neighbor Opiyo came to the home of Ati- 
eno the Christian, to tell her about it. 

“Atieno, the wild animals are eating our 
crops. The witch doctor requires a present 
from every person in the village, for the 
spirits are angry, and peace must be made 
with them. You must bring your present 
quickly so the animals will not come to- 
night.” 

“The animals have brought us great trou- 
ble,” replied Atieno, “but I am telling you 
that the witch doctor has no power over the 
spirits. We must rather pray to the God of 
heaven. He has power over all wild ani- 


mals.” To page 17 
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Atieno was disgusted when she went out in the morning. Wild pigs had been in her corn all night! 
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CHAPTER THREE 





THE ADVENTURES OF KIBAATE 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


—Kibaate Goes Mad — 


ee night, when the world was asleep, a 
lone figure could have been seen mak- 
ing his hasty way up the hill to the home of 
the mission director. It was nearly two 
o'clock in the morning, and the mission- 
aries, awakened by footstepts under their 
window, were alarmed when someone 
called for help. 

“Yes, what is it?” asked the director. 

“It is I, sir. Teacher Kyenune. Kibaate is 
very ill, sir. He has gone mad.” 

“Gone mad? What do you 
Teacher?” 

“It is true, sir. He is screaming, and tear- 
ing at his clothes, and he keeps calling for 
the madam to help him. Will she come, 
sir?” 

“We will both come, Teacher. You hurry 
back; but wait, perhaps Madam has some 
instructions to give you before you go.” 

“Yes, Teacher, I have,” said the mission- 
ary wife, standing at the window. “Go 
quickly now and build up your fire in the 
kitchen. Put on a kettle of water—lots of it. 
We will need it in case of convulsions, or 
for hot packs. Hurry, Teacher, hurry. We 
will come at once.” 

The two missionaries knelt for a brief 
prayer of guidance, then slipped into the 
quickest possible clothing. Madam _hur- 
riedly found her fomentation cloths, injec- 
tion syringe, medicines, and a jar of cold 
cream. 

“Why the cold cream, dear?” asked her 
husband. 

“It’s the only thing I can think of to use 
in place of massaging cream. And that 
child is going to need lots of massaging, or 
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mean, 


I miss my guess. Come, let's hurry.” She 
reached for her husband's hand as they 
stepped out into the blackness that is Af- 
rica’s night. 

“Should we stop and call Nabatanzi and 
Namakula?” they wondered, but they found 
the whole dormitory ablaze with light and 
activity. The word of Kibaate’s illness had 
gone before them. Even as the missionaries 
passed the dormitory buildings, the two 
sisters could be seen hurrying along in the 
darkness toward the teacher's house, and 
their sobs were clearly audible. 

“Those poor, dear children,’ mused the 
madam. “How much they have suffered in 
their short lives! The eldest of the three is 
only fourteen.” 

““Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,’” 
replied her husband. 

“Then He surely loves those three chil- 
dren,” she answered softly. 

Long before they reached the teacher's 
house, they could hear Kibaate raving in his 
delirium. It was horrible to hear; he would 
start with a text of Scripture and end with 
an oath—something that no one present had 
ever heard him use. His clothes were torn 
into thin shreds, and he pulled at his hair 
and fought the air with his arms. Then he 
would shriek, “I want Madam. She can help 
me.” 

Just at that moment Madam entered the 
room and walked quickly up to where the 
young lad was standing. “Madam is right 
here, Kibaate,” she said slowly and firmly. 
“Now you must lie down and get some rest. 
I have come especially to help you.” Some- 
how those words penetrated the sick mind 
of the boy; he stood as if thinking for a mo- 
ment, and then sank weakly to the floor, 
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muttering, “Yes, Madam will help me. 
Madam will help me.” 

“Is the water hot, Teacher?” asked 
Madam, quickly folding the fomentation 
towels. “Someone go quickly and dip these 
into hot water. Then hurry back. I don’t dare 
to leave.” And she knelt beside the sick 
boy, who was still struggling on the floor, 
and spoke soothing words, almost like a lul- 
laby, while she waited for the hot packs to 
arrive. 

With much difficulty, she persuaded Ki- 
baate to turn over and lie on his side so that 
the fomentation could be placed the length 
of his spine. His feet were wrapped in 
another fomentation and icy towels were 
applied to his forehead. At first he fought 
terribly, but the madam slipped her hand 
under the hot pack on his spine and began 
to massage gently all down the long ridge 
of bones, speaking softly and soothingly as 
she did so. More packs, more talk, more mas- 
saging, more silent prayers, and suddenly 
Kibaate visibly relaxed. Such encouraging 
signs called forth greater effort, and in less 
than an hour, Kibaate was quiet, and soon 
fell into a heavy sleep. 





Everyone felt relieved, but exhausted. 
“Let us pray,” said the director softly, 
and so Kibaate was committed into God's 
care. Then, with careful instructions that 
they were to be called when he awoke, the 
two missionaries climbed wearily back up 
the mission hill. 

The remainder of that brief night they 
slept fitfully, wakening often, sure that they 
had heard footsteps. But none came. At half 
past six, they could endure the suspense 
no longer and hurried down the hill, where 
they met a runner saying that Kibaate was 
awake, and raving again. 

Madam did what she could for him, then 
the missionaries put him in the car and took 
him to the city hospital thirty-five miles 
away. 

Six long weeks passed before the doctors 
said that he was well enough to go back to 
the mission. “He still has his queer spells,” 
the doctors told them, “and will need a lot 
of watching.” 

“Tl do anything to help Kibaate,” the 
madam said. “He can come into our own 
home, and we will feed and care for him.” So 
it was that a little house was built for Ki- 


Madam walked quickly to where Kibaate was standing, clawing at the air with his hands and 
shrieking terribly. “You must lie down and rest,” she said firmly. “I have come to help you.” 
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baate in the back yard. He was allowed the 
freedom of the place as if he were actually 
the child of the missionaries. All the natives 
were afraid of him, and would run when he 
came near. The madam needed a lot of pa- 
tience to convince them that if they wanted 
to help Kibaate they must treat him as they 
would anyone else. 

Kibaate himself did not help matters very 
much when one day he rushed into the 
madam’s kitchen with a hunting knife up- 
raised, shouting, “Madam, do you want to 








MY SONG 
By ETHEL RAY PAGE 


There's music in the brooklet's song, 
There's music in the sea; 

A roundelay of warbling birds 
Floats down from every tree. 


There's music in the rustling corn, 
The humming of the bees; 

A joyous, blithesome melody 
In every laughing breeze. 


Of all the wealth of harmony 
The world has to impart, 

The gladdest, sweetest music 
Is the song within my heart. 








die?” The madam’s cook girl nearly col- 
lapsed, but relaxed when she heard Madam 
laugh—a bit tremulously for sure—and say, 
“Not that way, Kibaate.” Then using tactics 
she had learned in the nurses’ course, 
Madam sent the knife flying across the 
room, much to the surprise of both Kibaate 
and the cook! 

“How did you do that, Madam?” asked 
Kibaate, admiringly. 

“That is just some of my nurse’s magic,” 
answered Madam, with a laugh and a pat on 
his kinky head. “I think I ought to take care 
of that knife for a while.” 


Word spread quickly about the knife, and 
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poor Madam had to talk harder than ever to 
get Kibaate accepted by the others. But 
there came a joyful day when he was well 
again, and the doctor said he might return 
to school. 

Those first few days were hard for every- 
one. Not that Kibaate was behind in his 
work, for he had done every lesson and 
handed it in, but everyone was still afraid 
of him. Even the teacher admitted that he 
was afraid at first. But when they saw that 
Kibaate was his usual docile self, they wel- 
comed him with open arms. And he finished 
that school year second in a class of forty- 
two—after a twelve-week absence. 

Today Kibaate is still preparing himself 
for service. He is attending a training 
school in Uganda, hoping to fit himself for 
a place in the ministry. He smiies and 
says, “They tell me that on that dreadful 
night when I went mad, I talked of how I 
wanted someday to be like Bwana. That 
much of what I said is the truth. I would 
love to be a minister like Bwana, preach- 
ing, helping the sick, comforting those who 
mourn, and joining happy young couples 
in marriage.” 

Then, if things go as they usually do in 
such times of intimate talk, Kibaate day- 
dreams a little while, after which he con- 
tinues, “Could you ever guess where I want 
the mission to send me for my first evan- 
gelistic effort? No? Then, I'll tell you; 
right back to my father’s kraal. I want to 
build my camp just outside his village 
where he will hear the singing every night. 
I'll preach and sing and pray, until one 
day my own father will come to the meet- 
ing, and I will have the privilege of calling 
him Father again. And then, perhaps, I can 
baptize him. Oh, Bwana! That’s what I 
want to do more than anything else.” 

There came a sad day when the mission- 
aries had to leave the mission and travel 
home. The last thing they could remember 
was not the garlands of flowers or the 
long, long lines of natives waving good-by, 
but the heartbroken wails of Kibaate, Na- 
makula, and Nabatanzi, as they said, “Our 
own father and mother refused us, and 
now you—our other father and mother— 
are leaving us behind. Now we will have 
no one to tell our sads to.” That cry will 
linger long in the hearts of those mission- 
aries who learned to love God’s three little 
orphans away out in deepest Africa. 


(The end) 
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Make a Model Sanctuary! 


A valuable opportunity is being offered 
to readers of JUNIOR GUIDE! 

Beginning today, JUNIOR GUIDE will 
publish a series of how-to-make-it pictures 
of a model of the sanctuary that God com- 
manded Moses to build for the Israelites 
while they wandered in the wilderness. 

In the furniture and services of the sanc- 
tuary, God tried to explain to the Israelites 
the plan of salvation. Students of the Bible 
still find that studying the sanctuary helps 
them understand God better. 

Uncle Ben, who prepared this series for 
us, is the pastor of one of the larger churches 
in the West. He has made a detailed study 
of the sanctuary, and has constructed a 


beautiful model, which he uses in evange- 
listic meetings and Bible studies. 

Juniors, of course, will have fun making 
the complete sanctuary. School teachers 
will find it a wonderful project for Bible 
and craft classes. Ministers, too, and Bible 
instructors will find it a helpful aid in pre- 
senting a difficult subject. 

Only simple tools and easily available 
materials will be needed. Work carefully, 
for in the original sanctuary everything was 
perfect. The picture in the middle of this 
issue gives an idea of what your model will 
look like when finished. Future issues will 
give further details. There will be twelve 
installments altogether. 
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Tales of a South Sea Island Trader—3 


Fighting Man-eating Sharks 


By KEITH MOXON 


i PROMISED I'd tell you the story the 
South Sea Island trader told me the next 
time I went to see him. Well, here it is. I 
think you'll agree with me it was really 
exciting. I leaned back in my chair and 
relaxed as he began, but before he was 
through I found myself pacing the deck 
of his ship in anxiety over what would 
happen next. You would probably have 
done the same. Listen! 

I have spent many happy times with the 
people of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
the trader began. Their unfailing courtesy 
is a thing that warms your heart. To an 
island trader, who experiences so much of 
the suspicion and filthy, uncouth habits of 
other island groups, it comes like a refresh- 
ing breeze on a humid day, and makes him 
feel like carrying on. 

Little Marara was my unfailing friend on 
every visit to Ocean Island. After paying 
my respects to the commissioner and doing 
my business at the trading station, I usually 
went to her father’s house, where I was 
always welcome and made to feel as if I 
were the King of England come to see 
them. I would always take a gift with me. 
Down past the trading station I would go, 
with all the bustle of the native village 
about me, and the aroma of cooking food, 
and the fragrance of the lovely white 
crinum lilies and other flowers mingling in 
my nostrils. Soon I would come to the 
beautifully constructed leaf hut of my host, 
who was one of the chiefs, Taakea by name. 

I would walk up to the side of the hut 
and stand near the short stepladder up to 
the raised floor, waiting for someone to 
notice me and speak the words of welcome. 
Of course, my presence had been noticed 
as soon as I got near the house, for Gil- 
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bertese people are always on the lookout 
through the open walls of their houses for 
new and interesting things, but no one 
spoke to me for a minute or two. Then a 
wrinkled grandmother looked in my direc- 
tion. 

“Capitani, you shall be blest,” she said. 
“Whence come you at this time of day?” 

“You shall be blest,” I said. “I come from 
my ship, and I have just been to the resi- 
dency and the trading station.” 

“And what will you do here?” 

“I will visit this hut and those who dwell 
in it.” 

“Aia! It is well. You wish to chat with 
us?” 

“I wish to chat a little. That is right and 
true.” 

“Ai-i-i-a! So it is well. Blessings and 
peace. Climb up! Climb up!” 

As soon as these lovely words of greeting 
were spoken, everyone would hasten for- 
ward to receive me. Little Marara and the 
other children would hurry out with finely 
woven mats to spread on the floor for me to 
lie on. After that was done, I would say, “I 
pray that this hut will be blest, and every- 
body within.” They would say, in chorus, 
“You shall be blest also,” and then the talk- 
ing would begin. 

One day my host took me out in his canoe 
to watch the tiger sharks. I never in my 
life have seen so many tiger sharks in one 
place. There were hundreds and hundreds 
of them sliding through the water right 
under the boat. It seems that for a couple 
of days each month, the tiger sharks as- 
semble at a certain part of the lagoon, and 
only at this spot. And what size! They 
range from nine to fourteen feet, and | 
saw several that day that were eighteen 
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feet long. In other words, the biggest was 
three times as long as a man, and the 
smallest was a man and a half long! 

“Just why do they all come to this spot?” 
I asked Taakea. 

“The trevally fish are here,” he said. “The 
sharks come to feed on them.” This was 
true, for I could see huge shoals of trevally 
come swimming into view, and then the 
waters would thrash as the tiger sharks went 
among them and ate their fill. 

“And why do the trevally come here, 
and only here, and in such large numbers?” 
I further asked my host. 

“Ai-e-e, Capitani. It is the mullet fish 
that brings them here. They come to eat 
the mullet.” 

“And why do the mullet come in such 
numbers, and only here?” 

“Ai-e-e—the sardines. The mullet eat 
the sardines.” 

“And the sardines, why do they like it 
here?” 

“The crabs, Capitani. The sardines feed 
on the millions of crabs here.” 

“Do the little sardines attack crabs?” 

“It is true—the sardines are like demons 
let loose as they tear them to pieces.” 














“But the crabs—why are they here?” 

In answer, Taakea took me close in by 
the shore, and pointed to the drift of the 
current. “Today is a great tide, and the 
water floods over the reef in this place. In 
the flood of water there come a host of 
tiny creatures of the sea so small that it is 
hard for the eye to see.” He called the crea- 
tures by some native name, but we know 
therh as plankton. The crabs love this 
plankton and rush around catching it as it 
floats by, without thinking of the danger 
they are in. 

It was amazing to see the various battles 
as the hunted sought to escape the hunter, 
and it was a sobering thing to watch all 
this massacre going on in that peaceful 
lagoon—so very peaceful under a warm 
tropical sun, with the smiling, happy faces 
of my friends around me. To page 18 


The shark charged. Quickly Taakea threw himself out of its path and plunged a knife into its 
underside. Then as the shark flashed by, the blade ripped it open down the length of its body. 
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Ninety-Eight Navajos Invested— 


and the story of “The Sheep the Coyotes Wouldn’t Eat” 


INETY-EIGHT Navajo Indians were in- 
vested recently at Holbrook Navajo Mis- 
sion School. 

This is thought to be the largest group 
of American Indians ever to be invested at 
one time. 

The Indian young people at Navajo Mis- 
sion School have been conducting a weekly 
faith-sharing project, making visits to the 
hogans of their families to give Bible studies 
and sing hymns. They visit Navajo homes 
where pagan rituals of devil worship have 
long been practiced, and their influence on 
these homes is changing the attitude toward 
Christianity, on the nearby reservation of 
the Navajos. 

Recently the father of one of the fifteen- 
year-old girls lost one of his sheep, a tragedy 
among these pastoral people who must de- 
pend on their flocks for a living. He thought 
the sheep had been either stolen or had 
wandered off and would certainly 
be destroyed by coyotes. He sent 
word to his daughter to ask the 
student missionary band to pray 
that the sheep would come back 
alive. The day after special prayer 
was Offered, this erstwhile pagan 
Indian got up before sunrise, anx- 
ious to know if the prayers had been 
answered. To his amazement, the 
lost sheep was standing outside his 
hogan, unharmed by coyotes. 

Word of this answer to prayer has 
spread across the reservation, and 
Navajos who formerly would have 
nothing to do with Christianity are 
now asking that the students visit 
their homes to give Bible studies. 

During the Investiture ceremony 
the young Navajos reconsecrated 
themselves to God. When one con- 
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siders that these same students come from 
pagan homes, and that many of them are 
unable to read, understand, or speak English, 
their Christian witness becomes remarkable. 
They make earnest Seventh-day Adventist 
members, and greatly appreciate the op- 
portunity of attending the Navajo Mission 
School, where they can learn of Christ as 
well as arithmetic and spelling. 

The heartbreaking factor is that scores of 
Indian young people who apply for admis- 
sion to the school must be turned down, 
because there is no room for them. Remem- 
ber Navajo Mission School in your prayers. 
And remember that there will be an Investi- 
ture in your school in a few months. Get 
busy now so you can be invested when the 
time comes. 


Two of the ninety-eight Navajos having their new 
neckerchiefs adjusted by J. R. Nelson and H. T. Bergh. 
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The usher said, 





By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


"Sorry, You're a Woman!” 


T TOOK a long time to cross the At- 

lantic in 1840, and the voyage was dan- 
gerous as well as tiresome. But Lucretia 
Mott was willing to go because she was 
all on fire to stamp out slavery, and she had 
just been elected a delegate to the world 
antislavery convention about to be held in 
London. 

She arrived safely, her mind full of 
speeches and brimming with stories of the 
horrors of slave markets and the tortures of 
cotton picking. 

But when the officials of the convention 
discovered who she was, they said, “Sorry, 
but you’re a woman, and women are not 
allowed to be seated among the delegates.” 
An usher was told to keep her out. 

It was quite a setback, and Mrs. Mott 
felt very humiliated. 

Since then, people have changed their 
minds about her. Now that she is dead, she 
is highly respected. In 1948 the United 
States Government issued a stamp honoring 
her. Beside her, on the stamp, they put the 
pictures of two other famous American 
women. 

Lucretia had been born Lucretia Coffin 
on Nantucket Island, Massachusetts, in 


1793. At thirteen she was sent to a Quaker 
boarding school, where she fell in love 








and closed the door. 


with James Mott, one of the teachers, and 
married him in 1811. They were both in- 
terested in the slavery question and trav- 
eled extensively making speeches. 

But after Lucretia was shut out of the 
antislavery meeting in London, she turned 
her interests to women’s rights. If the men 
who were fighting slavery didn’t appreciate 
her help, she'd stop helping them. Hence- 
forth she would fight for women, and see 
that the men gave them the respect they 
deserved. 

While still in London she met Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, who is pictured on the other 
end of the stamp. They became good 
friends, and eight years later they called a 
convention of their own in Seneca Falls, 
New York. Mrs. Stanton presided, and the 
women did all the talking! The ladies drew 
up a list of the complaints they had against 
the men and signed what they called a 
“Declaration of Sentiments,” modeled after 
the Declaration of Independence the Revo- 
lutionaries signed against King George III. 

Elizabeth Stanton continued to be a 
leader in women’s rights and at the age of 
seventy-three presided over the First In- 
ternational Council of Women, which was 
held in 1888. 

Carrie C. Catt, centered on the stamp, 
was born in the Midwest in 1859. It is quite 
possible that she attended the First Inter- 
national Council of Women, over which 
Mrs. Stanton presided. She believed that 
women should be allowed to vote in elec- 
tions and became organizer of the Iowa 
Women’s Suffrage Association under her 
maiden name of Chapman. (Suffrage means 
the right to vote.) Three years later she 
married George W. Catt. Her work con- 
tinued and in 1900 she became president of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
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Association. Later she was elected president 
of an international alliance and as such 
lectured in Europe. 

From 1925 to 1932 she was chairman of 
the National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War. 

Certainly all three of these women de- 
served the honor of being commemorated 
on a postage stamp. 
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A SPIDER SPINNING 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


| saw a spider spin her web, 
A shining, silvery thing; 

As back and forth from leaf to leaf 
Carefully she'd swing. 


I sat and watched her as she spun 
So quick and quietly; 

And wondered, if | were so small, 
Would | as patient be? 


4 
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They Chose a Whipping 
From page 3 


church, and respectfully requested him not 
to ask them to work on Sabbath. Very 
bluntly he had informed them that they 
would work when he called them. Now the 
call had come—on a Sabbath morning! 
Yakobo was one of our faithful Christians 
in that village. What should he do? To- 
gether with his faithful wife he knelt and 
asked God to guide him. Then he dressed 
in his best Sabbath suit, and taking his 
church memberhsip card, went slowly up 
the hill to where the other villagers were 
gathering. On the way he fell in with Yo- 
hana, one of the deacons. He also was 
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dressed in his best Sabbath clothing. A lit- 
tle farther on they caught up with three 
other church members. Alas, they were 
dressed in their ordinary work clothing. 
When Yohana asked them what they in- 
tended to do, they said they had brought 
their cards along and would ask the chief 
for permission to work some other time. 

Gradually the men of the area came to- 
gether. The chief was standing outside the 
council hall, and near him was a Belgian 
official who had been sent to assist the new 
chief in getting his work organized. There 
was a long line of hoes for the men to use 
on the road. The roll was called, and the 
men answered to their names. Then the 
chief gave a curt command. Each man was 
to pick up a hoe and fall in line ready to go 
to the appointed task. 

Five men did not go after hoes. The men 
who had picked up hoes turned around to see 
what would happen. They knew these Ad- 
ventists well, and understood why they had 
not taken hoes. 

The chief became very angry. Shouting 
at the men, he ordered them to pick up their 
hoes or they would surely be punished. Still 
the five did not move, but took out their 
cards instead and respectfully showed them 
to the chief. The chief would not even look 
at them, but turned to the official and speak- 
ing in French said: 

“Bwana, these men are lazy. They claim 
that this is their holy day. They know no 
work will be done tomorrow, so they expect 
to get two days’ rest. If we allow them to 
rest today, all the others will try to do the 
same and claim they are Adventists too.” 

The European officer stepped forward. “I 
will handle this,” he said to the chief. Then 
he turned to Yakobo, Yohana, and the 
other three. He reminded them that it was 
the law that each man must work for two 
weeks on the road. The chief had the right 
to set the time. Now for the last time, would 
they take their hoes and join their compan- 
ions? Not one of the five moved. 

The officer looked at them sternly. “If 
you do not do.as you are commanded, you 
must be punished. The man who will not 
take his hoe and do his assigned work will 
lie down here on the ground and will be 
given five strokes with the koboko. Then I 
will take him to prison for a month.” (A 
koboko is a terrible whip made of the hide 
of a hippopotamus. ) 

The five men looked at one another. 

















Slowly, very slowly, three men went for- 
ward and picked up hoes. 

“All right,” the officer said to the two who 
remained. “Lie down on the grass.” 

Yohana and Yakobo lay down. With a 
gleam in his eye, the chief advanced and 
stood right over them. He ordered the clerk 
to bring the £oboko from the council hall. 
It was brought and the chief gave the word 
that the men were to be beaten. But as the 
clerk raised the terrible whip into the air, 
the European stepped up and held his hand. 
The whip did not fall. 

Turning to the chief, he informed him that 
the Belgian Government granted religious 
freedom to all its people. These two men 
had been true to their religion, and should 
not be punished. He had only been testing 
them to see if they would be true to their 
faith. 

Then he spoke to Yohana and Yakobo. 
“You may return to your homes. You are ex- 
cused from all road work this year, and may 
have a two-week holiday instead.” 

The three men who had preferred to 
break God’s commandments to accepting 
punishment felt very bad. Why had they 
not been faithful too, and then they would 
have had a two-week vacation. They asked 
the European officer to excuse them, but he 
sternly refused. 

“Truly their God worked for the Advent- 
ists today,” said the other men as they 
trudged down the road to their tasks. 





The Protected Garden 
From page 5 


“But, Atieno, if you refuse to bring a pres- 
ent to the witch doctor, the spirits will 
punish us.” 

“No,” repeated Atieno, “you are not 
speaking truth. Only God in heaven can 
protect us. I am going to pray to Him.” 

Opiyo hurried away through the grass 
surrounding the shamba to report Atieno’s 
refusal to the chief. “The Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist, Atieno, refuses to bring a present 
to the witch doctor, Chief Okoth. What shall 
we do to her?” 

“The rest of us will take our presents for 
the sacrifices, Opiyo. We shall be protected, 
but the spirits will surely punish that Chris- 
tian. She will soon learn how foolish it is to 
trust in a God so far away.” 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 


Kathy Summers, age 12. Corydon, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. Horses, piano, swimming. 

Gleneva Weir, age 15. P.O. Box 404, Covelo, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Swimming, music, photography, camp- 
ing, riding horses, collecting driftwood. 

Anthony Addom, age 16. C. F. A. O. Textiles De- 
partment, Kumasi, Ghana, West Africa. 

Sylvia Jordan, age 12. Route 1, Lancaster, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Stamps. 

Vasco Sylvius, age 14. P.O. Box 11, Ejisu Ashanti, 
Ghana, West Africa. Swimming, reading, photography. 

Shirlee Maynard, age 14. Route 1, Troy, Montana, 
U.S.A. Stamps, piano, accordion, cooking, Indian 
arts and crafts. 

Christopher Baffour Danquah, age 14. P.O. Box 9, 
Ejisu Ashanti, Ghana, West Africa. Table tennis, 
football, swimming, reading. 

Clive Ng, age 12. Box 279, Rabaul, New Britain, 
Territory of Papua, New Guinea. Stamps, coins, 
reading, sports, camping. 








So the witch doctor prayed to the spirits. 
And the people, knowing the sacrifices had 
been offered, lay down to sleep on their 
papyrus mats, confident that their shambas 
would not be harmed that night. But alas, 
the next morning, and the next, and the 
next, the village people rose to find their 
precious shambas invaded again—that is, 
all but one. 

Opiyo walked through the village toward 
the home of Atieno with a heavy heart, 
and when Atieno saw him coming, she 
shouted, “Opiyo, why are you so sad this 
morning? Do not tell me some hyena has 
stolen away your first-born.” 

“Oh, Atieno, it is not that. But the spirits 
are still angry, and soon we shall have lost 
all our crops. What shall we do, Atieno?” 

“Opiyo, come and see my shamba,” said 
Atieno with a broad smile. “Not one animal 
has been in it these three nights.” 

“But how can that be, Atieno? You 
brought no present for a sacrifice to the 
spirits, yet your shamba has been un- 
touched.” 
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“Do you not remember, Opiyo, what I 
said about praying to the God in heaven? I 
prayed to Him and He has heard me. God 
has protected my shamba, as your eyes can 
see. Why didn’t you pray to Him? Why did 
you carry sacrifice to the spirits?” 

“This is wonderful, Atieno. Your God is 
truly great,” said Opiyo softly, greatly im- 
pressed by what he had seen. 

When the time came for reaping, Atieno, 
filled four granaries from her fruitful 
shamba. She paid one hundred shillings 
tithe—fourteen dollars. 

What happened to the other people of 
the village? They became so discouraged that 
they abandoned their shambas and moved 
about two miles farther from the forest, in 
the hope that they would escape further 
raids from the buck and the wild pigs. But 
because of what God had done for Atieno, 
five of those people began to study the Bi- 
ble, joining the baptismal class. Thus did 
God honor the faith of Atieno, who bravely 
stood alone for Him in a heathen village. 





Fighting Man-eating Sharks 
From page 11 


But the story doesn’t end there. The 
natives love the flesh of the tiger shark, 
and they take this opportunity to hunt it, 
adding still a further link in the chain of 
massacre. However, I feel no sympathy for 
the tiger shark. He is a man-killer, and al- 
ways a potential danger to swimmers. 

I remember from the early days of my 
visits that the natives still used the old 
traditional fishing equipment. These days, 
of course, there are plenty of gut lines and 
steel hooks, but when the natives had to 
make their own they made their hooks 
from twigs of the ironwood tree. Each 
twig was trained to grow in the right shape 
by years of attention. After it grew to be 
more than half an inch thick, it was cut off 
and made into a hook. The trace, or thin, flex- 
ible piece of line at the end of a fishing line, 
was made of plaited hair taken from the 
heads of the fishermen’s womenfolk. The 
line itself was plaited of coconut fiber, and 
was as thick as a finger. Their gaff, or fish 
killer, was a big club with a heavy rock tied 
on the end. 

Tiger-shark fishing is done in a very 
small canoe. I protested the first time I saw 
men fishing for these murderous creatures 
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in such a frail little craft. If the huge fish 
should take a run at him, the fisherman’s 
canoe would crumple like a paper boat. 
However, they assured me that the sharks 
never did do that, but took off at a frenzied 
pace as soon as they got the hook fixed in 
their jaws. The line is tied fast to the canoe, 
and after a lurch the canoe travels around in 
frantic circles or bounces up and down as 
the fish tries to dive, or else rushes off in a 
straight line at tremendous speed. The fury 
of the efforts made to escape soon exhausts 
the shark, however, and after a time it floats 
limply to the surface, and the end comes 
with a knock on the head with the club. 

However, the natives will meet a tiger 
shark in a hand-to-hand fight in the water, 
if the shark is by himself. On that day there 
were too many sharks around, but I saw such 
a fight when I was out with my friend Taa- 
kea on another occasion. Taakea pointed out 
a single fin moving around above the water. 

“There is a tababa {tiger shark’],” he 
said. “I am going to kill him!” When I 
found out that he meant to dive into the sea 
to fight him, I was alarmed and tried to dis- 
courage him, but he assured me that it was 
done all the time, and that no one had been 
hurt yet. So over the side of the canoe he 
slipped, with his knife in his hand, and trod 
water until the shark noticed him. I was 
paralyzed with fright when the tiger shark 
did notice him, and the fin came swinging 
around in ever-decreasing circles. Taakea 
watched that fin like a hawk, and held his 
knife in his right hand, blade down, with 
the handle out of the water and his elbow 
pointed always toward the shark. 

Suddenly, the shark charged him! As it 
got near, it turned belly up, revealing the 
wicked rows of teeth, which are situated in 
the lower part of its body. The belly broke 
through the surface of the water as the shark 
prepared to take Taakea in his jaws. With a 
flurry and a splash, Taakea threw himself 
out of the path of the monster, and then as 
it plunged by him, he stabbed his knife deep 
into its vitals. As the shark surged forward, 
unable to turn or stop because of its great 
size, the knife continued cutting a long in- 
cision the whole length of the body. The 
shark vanished, but a moment later floated 
to the surface, dead. 

But that was not the best that had ever 
been done. They told me the story of Teri- 
akai, who had gone out sailing with a couple 
of white officers off one of the ships calling 
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at the island. The weather was threatening 
from the start, but these officers wanted the 
experience of sailing in a native canoe, and 
so off they went, trusting to Teriakai’s native 
ability to bring them safely back. Well, he 
did bring them back, but not without trou- 
ble. 

On the homeward journey, a frightful 
wind of hurricane force blew down suddenly 
on them, upsetting the canoe and tumbling 
them all into the water eight miles from 
land. They were in frightful danger. They 
were surrounded by tiger sharks, and when 
the tide turned it would carry them directly 
away from the island. Teriakai took action 
in a flash. He cut the mainsail adrift from 
the boat. This sail had a spar at each end, 
which floated on the surface, letting the sail 
hang down in the water like a huge bag. Ty- 
ing the ends of the bag shut, Teriakai put 
the two officers into it. “Keep inside,” he 
ordered. “Shark will not touch you, because 
he cannot smell you in there.” He tied the 
sail onto the upturned boat, and then turned 
to the task of anchoring the boat so that it 
would not drift out to sea. The anchor chain 
had become tangled under the boat, and it 
took a full hour of diving for Teriakai to get 
it loose and drop it. 

“Now,” he told the officers, “I shall go for 
help, if I can get past the tiger sharks.” Off 
he swam for shore, right into a school of the 
dread tiger sharks. What did he do? Why, 
he just kept on swimming straight at them! 
And before the startled eyes of the officers, 
the sharks melted away and let him pass! 

Teriakai was still four miles from shore, 
and you can imagine how tired he was after 
all his previous exertion. He still kept on as 
the night fell. There was no moon, and he 
missed his way and swam into a group of 
cruel coral reefs. The breakers picked him 
up like a piece of driftwood and threw him 
onto the sharp edges again and again until 
he was bleeding and torn in a hundred 
places. The doctor who attended him later 
said that he had lost a good quarter of his 
skin because of the work of those reefs. But 
he got out of them, swam to shore, and then 
walked two painful miles to a trader's home. 
The trader refused to go out in such a wind, 
so Teriakai went on to the home of some 
natives, who launched a boat at once. By the 
light of the moon that had now risen, they 
made their way to the overturned boat and 
around dawn found the officers, still safe in 
their canvas bag. In the bottom of the res- 


Who Were They? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


Paul stayed in their home in Corinth, Greece. 

They had been driven from Italy by a command of 
Claudius Caesar. 

They were tentmakers by trade. 

When Paul left Corinth, they went with him to 
Ephesus. 

Paul called them “my helpers in Christ Jesus.” 

At Ephesus they were able to instruct a mighty and 
eloquent preacher more fully in the way of the Lord. 

Their home seemed to be a home for other Chris- 
tians. Paul speaks of “the church that is in their 
house.” 


See Acts 18; Romans 16:3-5; 1 Corinthians 16:19. 
ANSWER 
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cue boat was Teriakai, still bleeding, but 
still courageously on the job. He was 
awarded a medal from the Royal Humane 
Society for his deed. 

There is one shark that the Gilbertese na- 
tives are really afraid of, however, and under 
no circumstances will they brush with it. It 
is the rokea shark. It is slimmer than the 
tiger shark, and fortunately, never goes into 
lagoons. But at certain seasons, when the 
bonito fish swarm outside the coral reefs 
around lagoons in the deeper water, the ro- 
keas are there. They give no indication of 
their presence. They are simply there in a 
flash, out of nowhere, slaughtering. And 
they can leap from the sea, using their bod- 
ies and tails to smash a canoe to pieces. 
Once, when fishing with Taakea, I had a 
bonito on my line and was busily hauling it 
in, when there was a sudden tug and the 
line went dead. At once Taakea cut my line 
with a swift movement of his knife. “A ro- 
kea has bitten a piece off your fish and killed 
it,” he said grimly. “If you pull the rest of 
the fish in, the rokea may attack the canoe 
in a rage.” Just for good measure, we threw 
overboard two or three more of our catch 
and headed for home. I was not greatly im- 
pressed about the danger of the shark, how- 
ever, until we reached home. Little Marara 
took me to a wrinkled grandmother, who 
told me the following tale: 

“Many years ago I had a dear boy, the de- 
light of my eyes. One day he and another 
lad went fishing with a group of canoes out 
over the bonito swarming grounds. They 
had caught a good many when my son's 
companion, hauling in a bonito, saw a rokea 
after it. Foolishly, he pulled the bonito into 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


I|—Abraham, the Honest 


(October 12) 


MEMORY VERSE: 
exceeding great reward” 


“IT am thy shield, and thy 
(Genesis 15:1). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Learn the memory verse. Whose words are 
these? Read the following Scripture portions: 
Genesis 14:17-24 and 18:1-8. 


SUNDAY 
Abraham Pays the Lord’s Tithe 
Open your Bible to Genesis 14. 


Word of Abraham’s great deed of valor soon 
spread throughout the country. This stranger 
who had settled among them, who had a religion 
so different from theirs, had proved himself a 
hero—a valiant man of war. A welcome awaited 
him as he returned with those who had been 
taken captive and with the rich booty that had 
fallen into the hands of the conquerors. Read 
in verses 17 and 18 who were waiting to welcome 
the returning hero. 


The king of Sodom had come to receive the 
captives, but Melchizedek, king of Salem (later 
called Jerusalem), had come to bless the serv- 
ant of the Most High. He was a priest of God 
as well as a king. Read his words of blessing 
in verses 19 and 20. How these words must have 
cheered Abraham, and encouraged him to believe 
that God’s promises would come to pass. In 
verse 20, last sentence, read what sacred obliga- 
tion he fulfilled. Abraham took a tenth of all 
the spoils of war and gave them to Melchizedek, 
the priest of God. All that time long ago men of 
God were paying a faithful tithe of all they 
gained. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 136, par. 


THINK how Abraham fulfilled his obligation 
to God in paying tithe. 


Pray to give God first place in your finances 
as well as in other things. 
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MONDAY 


Abraham Says “No Thank You” 

Open your Bible to Genesis 14. 

Then the king of Sodom came forward with 
what he considered a noble offer. He was greatly 
indebted to this brave foreigner who had dared 
to chase off the invaders and rescue the captives. 
He would be generous with him. Read the offer 
he made, in verse 21. It must have been a 
temptation to Abraham to accept. After all, it 
was the custom for the victor to take the spoil, 
he could have argued, and he had put himself 
to great inconvenience—even risking his life— 
to help the king of Sodom. But he was too 
honest and too wise to take possession of the 
booty. Read his reply, in verses 22 and 24. He 
let the young men who had fought with him 
take their share, but for himself he would not 
claim anything. He valued something else far 
above the silver and gold and precious clothing 
and equipment of the rebels—he valued the good 
name of a servant of the Most High. He must 
glorify God and show His character in the way 
he acted. Again Abraham showed that he had 
chosen the better part—the true treasure. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 135, par. 2 

THINK of what you value most—the things of 
this life or the treasure of an unselfish character? 

Pray for courage to turn down every seeming 
advantage offered to you if it interferes with 
your gaining the heavenly treasure of a Christ- 
like character. 


TUESDAY 


What Abraham Did With His Problems 


Open your Bible to Genesis 15. 

Abraham was glad to return to his peaceful 
tent home after all the excitement. Nevertheless, 
things weren’t the same. He couldn’t help wor- 
rying about what might lie ahead. He was a 
man of peace, and he hated the memory of all 
the cruel bloodshed in the battle in which he 
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had been involved. Suppose the conquered forces 
were to return and take revenge? Another thing 
worried him, too. As yet he had no heir. God 
had promised that he should be the father of a 
great nation, but here he was, a stranger in a 
heathen land, and no son to carry on his name. 
He wondered whether he should do what was the 
custom in those days—make his most trusted 
servant, his steward Eliezer, his heir. He took his 
doubts and worries and questionings to God, and 
God had a message of cheer and encouragement 
for his servant. Repeat the promise of protec- 
tion God gave him, in verse 1. 

Then Abraham unburdened his heart about 
the other thing that worried him—his heir. By 
way of answering him, God told him to do a 
strange thing. Find what it was, in verse 5. On 
that beautiful clear night Abraham stood out- 
side the tent and gazed at the deep-blue sky 
sprinkled with twinkling stars. Why, he couldn’t 
begin to count them! They were without number 
—so many of them. “So shall thy seed be,’’ God 
said to him. That was all Abraham needed. The 
object lesson had gone home. Read what is said 
of him, in verse 6. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 136, pars. 2, 3. 

THINK! Did you notice that when Abraham 
“believed,” God “counted it to him for righteous- 
ness”? 

RESOLVE to have this righteousness credited 
to you by believing as Abraham did. 


WEDNESDAY 
Abraham the Courteous 

Open your Bible to Genesis 18. 

It was the middle of the day and it was hot 
as Abraham, at the entrance of his tent, looked 
up and saw three men a little distance away. 
They were apparently travelers. Abraham knew 
that in the heat of the day they must be weary 
and hungry, and his unselfish, kindly heart went 
out to them. As they passed near his tent, as if 
wondering which way to go, he approached 
them, and politely bowed down to them as was 


the custom in the East. In verses 3 to 5 read 
the gracious words with which he extended his 
hospitality to the travelers. Hastening to the 
part of the tent where Sarah was, Abraham 
informed her of the arrival of the strangers and 
arranged for a hearty meal to be prepared. He 
himself washed their feet, according to the 
custom, and saw that they were rested and 
entertained while the meal was being prepared. 

Abraham was just obeying the dictates of his 
kindly, hospitable nature as he gave the best 
he could to these strangers. He did not know 
till later that he was entertaining angels. But 
his three visitors were none other than the Lord 
Himself and two of His angels. 

They came with news—news that Abraham 
had waited long to hear. You can read their 
message in verse 10. 

The news was so good in fact that, like many 
other people who hear something especially 
good, Sarah would not believe it at first. She 
was too old to be a mother, she thought, old 
enough to be a grandmother and even a great- 
grandmother. How could she have a baby? But 
nothing is too hard for God, and the news they 
came to give was to prove true. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 138, pars. 2, 3. 

THINK of the way in which you treat strangers 
that come to your home. 

Pray to show hospitality and kindness to all 
who come your way. 


THURSDAY 
Bad News for Abraham 

Open your Bible to Genesis 18. 

The angels had more than good news to impart, 
however. They had something to tell that was to 
fill Abraham with sadness. While the two angels 
went away toward the wicked city of Sodom 
where Lot and his family lived, the Lord stayed 
with Abraham. The angels were going forth to 
bring judgment on the wicked cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The Lord decided to tell Abraham 
what was to happen to them. In verses 17 and 19 





Abraham wanted a little boy so much! One night, as he gazed up at the sky 
God told him to count the stars and promised to give him that many children. 
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you can read what He said about Abraham that 
shows how completely He trusted Him. 

So He told him what awaited the city whose 
inhabitants refused to repent of their wicked- 
ness. They were to be utterly destroyed. But 
Abraham had a question to ask. Find it in verse 
23. He thought no doubt of righteous Lot. 
Would he too be destroyed? 

“Once he had saved them by his sword; now 
he endeavored to save them by prayer. Lot and 
his household were still dwellers there; and 
the unselfish love that prompted Abraham to 
their rescue from the Elamites, now sought to 
save them, if it were God’s will, from the storm 
of divine judgment.’—Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 139. 

Abraham showed the same spirit that is seen 
in Christ, who hates the death of the wicked 
and who pleads for the sinner. As they were 
to follow the events of the next few hours, 
Abraham and his family were to understand 
more clearly the love and mercy of God toward 
those who repent, and the fate of those who 
refuse to repent. 

For further reading: 
p. 140. 

TuHink! Is yours a household like Abraham's 
where all worship God unitedly and honor par- 
ents and their commands? 

Pray that God will give you a missionary 
spirit that will strive to save friends and neigh- 
bors from destruction. 


Patriarchs and Prophets, 


FRIDAY 


Brush up on the memory verse. How does it 
come into this week’s lesson? Briefly tell the 
incidents that show that Abraham: 

1. Recognized his financial obligations toward 
God. (Gen. 14:20.) 

2. Was not covetous. (Gen. 14:23.) 


3. Regarded the rights of others. (Gen. 14:24.) 


4. Knew where to take his problems. (Gen. 
15:2.) 
5. Had faith in God’s promises. (Gen. 15:6.) 


6. Was hospitable even toward 
(Gen. 18:1-8.) 

7. Was a good father. (Gen. 18:19.) 

8. Did not delight in the destruction of the 


wicked. (Gen. 18:23.) 


strangers. 





Fighting Man-eating Sharks 
From page 19 


the boat, and the rokea attacked them. A 
huge tail came sweeping up out of the water 
and hit the canoe with a blow that crashed in 
one side. Next, the whole fish leaped from 
the water and threw itself right on top of the 
canoe, breaking it in two, and in an instant 
had seized my son!” The old woman kept 
on with her story as one accustomed to sud- 
den death. “I never saw his bones again. 


And so I say to all—beware of the rokea. I 
have paid the price of your learning.” She 
bent her head over her weaving again, and 
while she wept no tears, there was an un- 
fathomable sadness in her face. 

“It was her only boy,” whispered Marara 
as we made our way outside the hut. 

I was speaking with a missionary of my 
acquaintance some time later. “I cannot un- 
derstand how God would make a world so 
full of all this slaughter,” I said, and told 
him about the fish. 

He was very grave as he answered, “It is 
true that these frightful things exist, but I 
believe that the verse in Matthew 13:28 is 
the answer: ‘An enemy hath done this.’ In 
the beginning God said everything was very 
good. However, things were very different 
then in the animal creation. Animals were 
not vicious, and wolves, snakes, and lions 
were harmless. But after Adam and Eve's 
sin, nature rapidly changed into the state we 
see it today. However, God has promised a 
day when the Eden condition will return. 
Let us look forward to that day.” 

The trader turned to me and asked me 
what I thought. 

“I agree with the missionary,” I said. “All 
this killing and slaughtering is the work of 
the devil. But soon God is going to make 
everything new, and there will be no more 
death after that.” 

“It sure sounds good to me,” the trader 
said. And then his face lighted up. “Say,” he 
said, “did I ever tell you the story I heard on 
the Gilbert Island? It sounded so much like 
the story of Adam and Eve, I couldn't be- 
lieve at first it was a legend the natives had 
handed down to one another for hundreds 
of years. Sit back and I'll tell it to you.” 

But unfortunately I had to go right then, 
and it was some time before I saw the trader 
again and had a chance to hear the story. It 
turned out to be just as remarkable as he had 
said. I'll tell it to you next time. 
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THE MIRACLE 
OF WU-PAO and other stories 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in 
the pages of the Youth’s Instructor over the past several years. 
tories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read 
“Pardoned From Death,” “Penny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- 
get,” and the other stories of this choice volume again and again. 


Price, $2.75 


GRANDMOTHER'S 
LITTLE PITCHER 


By ELLEN KLOSE 


Here is a story of the unfaltering courage of a German 
family who immigrated to America a generation ago. You cross 
the Atlantic with them, you settle with them in their new home in Mid- 
western America, and marvel at their optimism and courage in spite of the 
many hazards and hardships of pioneer life. Grandmother's little 
pitcher, a family heirloom, is a sort of symbol of faith that 
ever carries them forward to new exploits. 


Price, $2.75 


PERKY 
THE PARTRIDGE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


A naturalist woodsman leads you through field and forest 
and helps you to see through his trained eyes the fascinating 
mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. 


Price, $3.00 


WASHINGTON 12. D.C. 


PRETTY BOY 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By DOROTHY CHRISTIAN 


A happy collection of stories 
about birds—their habits— 
their songs—how they build 
their nests. Beautiful four- 
color cover. 


Price, $3.00 


a 


CHILDREN OF 
THE KING 


By CORA PENDLETON 


This book is filled to the brim 
with surprises—red ants in a 
stolen pumpkin pie—an eye is 
lost because of carelessness 
with a bullet—two frightened 
children kill a_ rattlesnake. 
These are “tell it again” 
stories. 


Price, $2.50 
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ANNA, the GREAT ANTEATER, No. 3-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 








1. The loud rustling in the woods that had frightened 
Anna turned out to be only a little herd of harmless 
spotted pacas, large rodents that live in Central 
American jungles. 2. Once when Anna was busy feed- 
ing at an ant hill a coati-mundi saw her. This long- 








4. Switching her tail, she reached with her long claws 
to get at her tormentor, but he was far quicker than 
she and ran away enjoying his practical joke. 5. When 
Anna’s little baby was born it resembled its parents 
except that the fur, nose, and tail were shorter. Like 
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7. Junior soon learned to lick up ants along with his 
mother when she opened a hill for him, but he was 
a lazy little fellow and did not like to dig for him- 


self. 8. One day as the family was together, two 
Indian hunters entered the jungle. They had caught 
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nosed relative of the raccoon is full of mischief, and 
he wanted to have some fun. 3. Sneaking up behind 
Anna, he grabbed a mouthful of the long hair on her 
tail and yanked it sharply. The startled anteater won- 
dered what in the world had happened to her tail. 


all other mammals, Anna suckled him the first month 
or two. 6. Junior stayed with mamma for nearly a 
year and seemed to grow up very slowly. Most of 
the time he rode on her back. His mother thought 
him cute, but father paid no attention to him. 








nothing, so when they saw the anteaters they started 
to sneak up on them even though they were poor 
eating. 9. Father turned and ran as soon as he was 
aware of the hunters, but Anna, with Junior to look 
after, searched the air currents with her nose. 








